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SOCIAL INTERPRETATIONS OF ETHICS 


ACH age has its watchword around which clusters most of its 
thinking. With the Greeks it was reason, with the Middle 
Ages it was God, with the Eighteenth Century it was nature. With 
us it is society. For the last twenty-five years or so men have been 
so busy attaching the adjective ‘‘social’’ to matters of morals that 
nowadays it would seem as if the two were identical. All phases 
of ethics have been colored by its injection—ethical origin, ethical 
theory, and ethical practice. With so much attention and thought 
centered upon this comparatively recent discovery—the influence 
of the social upon ethics—it is worth while venturing the query 
whether all is at ease in Zion. A survey of recent ethical theory 
reveals an astonishing negative. Despite our beautiful watchword 
there are as many conflicting theories as of yore. And our con- 
flicting theories, like those of the past, all grow on one tree—this 
time the social. If the three outstanding social interpretations of 
ethics now current may be called the autocratic, the individualistic, 
and the democratic, an explanation and analysis of them should 
serve to show how much—or how little—the new social attitude has 
contributed to the solution of ethical problems. 


I 


The Autocratic View: the adjustment of the individual to the 
institution. The individual receives through society transcendental 
values. Here society is the vehicle and the individual the recipient 
of values that are handed down from above. Value and good are 
the same, and they simply exist. They are social in nature, but 
society exists because values demand it for their realization. The 
realization of values demands a subordination (1) of the individual 
to society and (2) of society to impersonal values. The happiness 
or values of the community come first in the sense that a society is 
to be judged by its collective achievements rather than by individual 
values attained in abstraction from social life. Society itself, how- 
ever, is subordinate to impersonal values. Values are structures 
that belong to things in themselves, although they partly reveal them- 
Selves in finite minds. All values are instrumental to each other; 
all are expressions of the same category. Together they constitute 
the whole, the supreme, the Absolute Good. 
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Finite man can never attain these values fully; for he can not 
overcome evil. Man seeks a perfection which exists in the absolute, 
but it can never be completely realized in experience. The absolute 
good, however, is the good which we do seek to realize. In finite 
experience we presuppose an ultimate social good in which a moral 
agent shall find rest. Although we can not know the good our moral 
activity is explicable only on the supposition of its already being 
realized in the infinite mind and of its reproducing itself in finite 
experience. But it does furnish us with certain motivation and 
guidance. To feel the eternal actuality as man’s possibility should 
spur society to its greatest endeavor. If we ask in particular what 
guidance the ideal furnishes us, it is replied that institutional moral- 
ity can best tell us what the right is. The ideal to be realized is ob- 
jective, and consequently we can more adequately discover guidance 
in social institutions. When institutions conflict, the individual man 
is to look for the real spiritual principle in them. Since this prin- 
ciple is not apparent, but must be ferreted out by individual judg- 
ment, this would seem to throw us back on private judgment. Not 
so, however. At bottom all forms of authority are divine; in any 
ease the individual should be subordinated to the social good ; and in 
ease of conflicting social institutions the individual should try to feel 
that in principle both are right. 

This theory of ethics would seem to utilize the social in two ways: 
(1) the social order is a mechanism through which are incompletely 
revealed to individuals impersonal and absolute values. Participa- 
tion in social achievements and values, even if it involves temporary 
suppression of the individual, is the first step toward the ultimate 
goal. And (2), in respect to the individual, society in the form of 
certain institutions is to exercise moral control over its members. It 
should be made clear that these two aspects of the social make a 
tremendous difference in ethics. On the one hand, there is a trans- 
cendental good, above and beyond society, which sends its incom- 
plete values through the institution to the people; on the other, there 
is the established institution in experience laying down our duties 
and controlling our conduct in the names of a transcendental 
authority. In practice the individual receives his values from the 
absolute; the control of his conduct from the institution. The insti- 
tution is answerable to the absolute ; the individual to the institution. 
This somewhat bald analysis does not purport to belittle the absolu- 
tist theory; for its adherents insist that only through such a proce- 
dure as described above can the individual attain any value at all. 

The Individualistic View: the adjustment of others to the in- 
dividual. The thesis of this position is that one should consider 
first his own personality and yield to others, as against his personal- 
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ity, only to the extent to which he is forced. Its value-approach is 
from the individual. Its argument, however, has a social basis. It 
assumes that man has always lived and that he always will live an 
associated life. But as any individual becomes conscious (and there- 
fore moral) he necessarily and as a matter of fact becomes self-re- 
garding. He interprets values in terms of his own personality. In 
an intelligent examination of his so-called altruistic conduct he will 
in the last analysis estimate its value in the light of his own personal 
ends. The moral significance of his values lies in the fact that he 
can conceive himself as a personal agent with power and capacity to 
realize his own ends. 

But the recognition of his being a conscious and intelligent per- 
son implies that he consider the conditions necessary to the realiza- 
tion of his values. These conditions are physical and social. From 
an ethical or value standpoint, therefore, his relation to others is 
intellectual. It is the recognition that there are other people in 
the world with whom he must deal. He must deal with them in so 
far, but only in so far, as these people make themselves known. In 
so far as another person has an intelligent personality he is entitled 
to consideration, because he can react as a person. No person would 
successfully further his own interests unless he took into account 
other intelligent beings in contact with him; but one who failed to 
make himself known would not be entitled to consideration. In both 
cases, however, the value lies in self-interest and the moral in giving 
it maximum development. An intelligent, moral person recognizes 
that he is a member of society and that he must consider other mem- 
bers of society in so far as they affect him. 

The rational egoist is not necessarily anarchistic. He merely 
interprets society from the viewpoint of his own interests. If he 
is far-sighted and acute he sees that his interests are necessarily con- 
nected with the interests of other people; but his adjustment is al- 
ways motivated by his own conception of his own interests and of the 
possibility of their realization. The immoral person would be the 
thoughtless and inconsiderate fellow who was not sufficiently aware 
of his own interests to consider their relation to others; while the 
highest type of morality would be expressed in him who was enough 
alive to his own interests to know just exactly what their relation- 
ship to others was. In other words, he would endeavor to make nice 
adjustments to related intelligent beings. 

To the charge that this interpretation is anti-social the answer 
is made that if its fundamental principles were adhered to by all, 
the highest possible moral and social order would ensue. Deliberate 
selfishness is the best social, as it is the best moral, attitude. It 
places the seat of values and judgments in the organism of the in- 
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dividual; but at the same time it enjoins the individual to make the 
most of his values in their relation to people of like character and 
intelligence. If the individual can pursue his ends by using others 
as means and by their not asserting themselves, he is entitled to do 
so; if, however, others demand that they be treated as ends the moral 
individualist finds it his duty to do so. If the individual conceived 
his development as correlative with the development of others, he 
would seek their development. In an ideal society of highly intelli- 
gent persons interests could be adjusted. 

The Democratic View: mutual adjustment of others and the in- 
dividual. The point here is that only individuals are ends; that 
social welfare as such can not possibly be an end; but that morally 
an individual develops his values only by virtue of his relations with 
other individuals. Since the individual does not and can not func- 
tion independently, happiness or values can be defined only in a 
way that will consider every individual in a society. Every indi- 
vidual should be considered an end. Although it may be true that 
the rational egoist can attain a certain happiness by acting merely 
from his own ends, he nevertheless limits his capacity for experience 
thereby. Many types of happiness and values attainable only 
through sympathy and codperation are closed to him. 

It is admitted that society itself can not be an end; for it is un- 
conscious and has no nervous system. On the other hand, every 
person acts in a social order; and the genuinely moral person is the 
one who has the desire and capacity to treat every individual with 
whom he comes in contact as an end. He regards his self from the 
social standpoint. He acts and values with reference to effects that 
will be produced on the social group. It is not necessary that he 
objectively realize the ends that he has in view; for that is frequently 
beyond his power. Happiness or value is not material but moral. 
It is character resulting from and determined by resolute endeavor, 
diligent forethought, and sympathetic attitudes. 

No individual can calculate in terms of such material things as 
pleasure, popularity, esteem, etc., that it is to his interest to identify 
himself with the social weal. Such a procedure is artificial and 
erroneous. In the first place, it assumes a ready-made self and a 
stable fixed society; it assumes that we know in advance what we 
want. Such an assumption in advance of choice and desire eliminates 
the essential factor of morality. Morality grows out of, not merely 
through, social interaction. In the second place, it assumes morality 
and personal pleasure to be identical. But morality is an expression 
of character; pleasure is an expression of the psychological and 
physiological phases of the human organism. It is more correct to 
say that a person’s pleasure depends upon his character rather than 
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that his character depends upon his pleasure. A man’s character 
is never private; for it grows and develops only in his contact with 
others. 

If morality is not the development of egoism, neither is it the 
expression of altruism. It is not moral for me to aim exclusively 
at the happiness of others. Genuine morality takes the same atti- 
tude toward self as it does toward others. It has a regard for and in- 
terest in the conditions and objects which permit both self and others 
freely to exercise their own powers from their own initiative and 
choice. Things must be done for others, but they must be done in 
such a way as to call out every one’s intelligence, codperation, choice, 
and sympathy. True morality flourishes in a moral democracy in 
which the conditions and forces of society are such as to draw from 
all individuals their fullest and best powers and sympathies. 

It is not asserted that individuals are equal. A theory of this 
sort put into practice would thwart the development of the superior 
and probably not redound to the benefit of the dull. Moral de- 
mocracy does not mean equality in the sense of individuals to count 
as units—every one as one and only one. Equality consists in that 
attitude of mind and in that state of society in which each is per- 
mitted and encouraged to give himself the fullest expression of his 
personality that is compatible with the fullest development of the 
personality of others with whom he is in contact. The formula 
would seem to consist in equality of opportunity (as far as possible) 
and inequality due to effort. As against individualism, this theory 
would estimate the individual-other relation from the standpoint of 
the development of all parties to the situation ; as against absolutism, 
it would hold that values are inherent not in some entity that ex- 
presses itself through the social order, but in individuals in social 
relations. The gist of its position, to repeat, is that only individuals 
are ends, but that the character of each individual’s ends shall depend 
upon his opportunity and effort. Moral values do not depend upon 
the objective realization of things, but upon the development of a 
character which tends to promote initiative, reflection, and sympathy 
in all the members of the social order. The desirable type of moral 
adjustment is that which permits of the maximum self-development 
of all. 

II 


The most obvious feature about these social interpretations is 
that they offer nothing essentially new in ethical theory. They are 
simply new arguments for old ideals. Each has worthy predecessors. 
The central factor of the autocratic ideal is that transcendental 
values are revealed to man through certain institutions; the essen- 
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tial point to the individualistic view is that the individual should 
judge values from his own interests; while the main element in the 
democratic theory is that values should be judged with reference to 
their effect on the maximum self-development of all mankind. No 
doubt additional argument for all of these theories can be adduced 
from recent discoveries about the social order; but the theories them- 
selves are as old as the history of ethics itself. The autocratic ideal 
was first comprehensively worked out by Plato, gained a vast in- 
fluence through the Catholic Church, and has been expounded and 
defended in modern times by Hegel, and many others. The Sophists, 
Epicureans, Nietzsche, and Spencer have been among the traditional 
exponents of individualism. They differ from current social indi- 
vidualism only in the arguments and technique by which the ideal 
is defended; for all of them maintain not that one should neglect 
his fellows, but that his consideration of them should be with refer- 
ence to his own interest. Kant’s ethical ideal was so formulated 
that it included the democratic treatment of all men as ends in 
themselves; and Mill, in spite of his individualism and occasional 
slips of logic, found ample room for the treatment of others in his 
dictum of the greatest good for the greatest number. The argu- 
ments for the democratic view may now be more concrete and subtle, 
but its characteristic feature remains the same. Our current social 
discoveries may have given us new methods for argument and tech- 
nique, but so far they have served only to bolster up the central 
ideals of history. 

If the social is taken at its face value, as indicating merely the 
foundation upon which theories ultimately rest, it seems that all of 
these theories can be justified or disproved. Intrinsically society is 
nothing but an aggregation—a togetherness—of persons, and this 
aggregation can be conceived in a variety of ways. If it were not ex- 
tremely flexible, men would have discovered it long ago. Since it is 
flexible, divergent ethical ideals merely represent various directions 
in which certain men would like to see society move. It is easy to 
imagine a social order under the banner of the autocratic ideal; for 
such orders have prevailed. If people desire to submit themselves 
to an institutional morality—or if they are forced to—surely such 
a society can be arranged. The point is, however, that there 
is nothing in the social which demands it—nothing which makes an 
ought out of it. In the first place, there have been and are social 
orders in which the ideal does not function. Moreover, even if it 
is admitted that society is the mechanism through which individual 
values are attained, it does not necessarily follow that they must 
be of a certain type. The false assumption of the autocrat is that 
there are transcendental values which can be attained only through 
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a certain social order with specific control institutions. That men 
must live together seems inevitable; that they must live together in 
any certain way seems doubtful. 

The individualist places morality in the hands of each of us, with 
the admonition to look intelligently after our own interest. There 
is nothing in the social structure itself to prevent our so doing. It 
would not of necessity disrupt the togetherness datum ; for the theory 
does not say that each can get everything he wants. That each can 
evaluate his actions primarily in terms of his own welfare is certainly 
possible, both in social theory and in practice. The individualist 
can be just as social as the autocrat or the democrat. None need 
necessarily be anti-social; for each simply takes a different attitude 
towards others. But then there is nothing inherent in the social 
structure to demand any specific attitude. The democrat, for ex- 
ample, can, if he wishes, judge his actions from the standpoint of 
the maximum development of all; but that he has to or ought to is 
another matter. Obviously there are certain things that men must 
do if they live together; but there is a variety of ways by which 
this may be accomplished. If the associated life itself is neither 
fixed nor final, surely ethical theories built upon it can not be so. 
More adequate proof than an appeal to the necessity of the social 
must be formulated before any of the current theories can rest on 
solid ground. 

If there is nothing in the social which serves as an adequate basis 
for morality, the question arises whether any basis can be found. 
Thrasymachus in the Republic seems to the writer to have stated 
the only element common to all moral practices and theories. That 
element is force. Its argument, however, needs a new dress. Two 
chief factors of morality are obligation (authority) and choice (free- 
dom). Some theories have emphasized one and some the other, but 
both are latently present in any moral ideal. When one is in agree- 
ment with a certain moral ideal, he emphasizes the obligatory aspect. 
It is the ideal to which all people ought to subscribe; and at bottom 
is the implication that if one does not subscribe he will be made to 
do so. When one is at odds with a certain ideal (particularly if it is 
prevalent) he emphasizes freedom. What he means is, of course, 
freedom from the current ideal so that he may set up his own as 
obligatory. Freedom represents revolutionary, as authority repre- 
Sents conservative, tendencies. Freedom is employed by those who 
rebel. If they win, their acts and ideals become right and obligatory; 
if they lose, they are wrong and are punished. If we dominate we 
emphasize the ought ; if we are oppressed we emphasize the right. 

Obviously there is nothing new in this statement, and I am aware 
that the ethical chorus sings almost universal condemnation of it. 
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Perhaps, however, cogency may be added by a more comprehensive 
interpretation of the term ‘‘force.’’ In the realm of human action 
there are at least two distinct degrees of force. One is physical and 
the other is psychological or symbolic. Morality is the language 
of force. Language expresses signs of physical objects and action. 
It substitutes a meaning for an activity or thing. Now moral lan- 
guage is the sign that stands for physical force. At bottom every 
moral judgment arises out of and centers in physical force or com- 
pulsion—the directing of the human organism toward a certain 
given line of action. 

It is the symbolic character of morals, as against its overt physi- 
cal expression, which makes it seem in a class of another species. 
It is, however, related to physical forces in two ways: (1) it en- 
deavors to direct men’s action by a use of signs; and (2) when these 
signs fail physical force is usually resorted to. Moral language, 
like all signs, is extensively used because it is more efficacious in pro- 
ducing results than brute force. Artificial signs open up a tech- 
nique that is vast and flexible, complicated and subtle. By means of 
them coercion may be extended over a long period of time and great 
numbers of people. 

Symbols have power in themselves. Ought attached to a certain 
action or ideal or attitude may carry by itself an obligatory power 
far more effective than physical force. Right is the symbol of 
privilege which has enormous power in itself. Moral symbols attach 
themselves to a multitude of ideals, depending upon a variety of 
factors too complicated to be discussed here. The process, however, 
is the same for all. By means of intelligence men are able to 
represent a future state which they deem desirable (future with ref- 
erence to the proposed act). This is represented in symbolic terms 
as an ideal. It is a compelling force which pulls one in its direction, 
as against present physical impulses or other ideals. Its force 
usually manifests itself in self, or social, praise or blame. The curi- 
ous thing about moral symbols is that, being abstracted from objects 
and actions, their meaning can become different from the one orig- 
inally intended. By means of this device force can change hands. 
The variety of meanings that can be given to any one sign, the lift- 
ing of signs out of their context, and the power which signs gain in 
themselves seemingly enable the weak to triumph over the strong. 
What it really means is that a battle of wits or signs wins over & 
battle of fists. The physically weak may be the intellectually strong, 
and hence they win out and are right. 

A theory of morals which defines its force-element in terms of 
symbols can, it is believed, meet the prevailing criticisms against the 
‘‘might is right’’ theory. Professor Otto in the International Jour- 
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nal of Ethics (Vol. 31, pp. 1-25) has stated some of them thus: 
(1) that might only proves who is strong, not who is wrong; (2) 
that morality is in essence persuasion, not coercion; (3) that moral- 
ity could mean nothing to the individual, who would simply satisfy 
the strongest desire. 

The thesis that might proves who is strong, but not who is wrong 
clinches its argument by asserting that right must have a standard 
and that in this case there is none. This point confuses moral or 
symbolic power with physical activity or power. Both the Allies 
and the Germans may admit that the latter were physically defeated 
in the World War; but the Germans will not admit that they were 
wrong because we have not yet conquered their moral symbols. 
They are attached to one and we to another moral standard. When 
we can destroy theirs—and we are doing our best in the form of so- 
cial disapproval, etec._—and they yield to ours, they will admit that 
they were wrong. But it will be by virtue of our standard being im- 
posed upon them. We break down other people’s morals by using 
moral weapons. 

The second criticism is that the essence of morality is persuasion, 
not coercion; that intellectual acts should create new goals in which 
conflicts can be adjusted; and ‘‘that to act immorally is to close 
one’s heart to ideals antagonistic to one’s own.’’ Suppose one ac- 
cepts the ideal of adjudicating interests, 1.e., the process of adjudicat- 
ing is itself moral. Suppose someone else will not adjudicate. His 
ideal does not admit of compromise. The first tries by all means 
within his power to compromise. The other stubbornly refuses. 
He is then condemned as an immoral person. Immorality can mean 
nothing in this case but a certain efficient power which we exercise 
over the condemned agent. Moreover, if this fails and he proves 
obnoxious, physical force is introduced to remove him. Persuasion 
is the first type of power we try on him, because it is usually effec- 
tive and less troublesome. But if it does not suffice, we try other 
methods. 

If morality is nothing but force, does it commit the individual to 
the satisfaction of the strongest desire? Not necessarily. What is 
asserted is that an ideal once recognized as moral becomes obligatory 
and demands a backing of power. It need not always be identified 
with the strongest physiological impulse of the moment. Indeed, 
most moral battles within the individual are between what he recog- 
nizes as moral and numerous other inclinations which tend to direct 
him hither and yon. That is, all morals rest on force, but not all 
force is moral. The moral may and frequently does attach itself 
to altruistic actions, but it nevertheless develops its moral fibre 
through the amount of symbolic power it can muster. Positively, 
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its weapon would be approbation ; negatively, condemnation of other 
tendencies opposed to it. 

Morality, then, is a highly symbolized degree of force. It is a 
representation of a line of action I ought to follow. It selects this 
one among many possible ways, and then seeks to uphold itself and 
condemn others. Its power-technique as moral is symbolical or rep- 
resentative ; persuasion, social praise and blame, etc.; just as striking 
and dodging and cringing are the technique of physical force. It 
is true that persuasion is the essence of morality; but it is also true 
that the essence of persuasion is symbolically to force one in the 
direction we would have him go. We can not admit defeat in morals 
until one standard prevails; just as we can not admit physical defeat 
until one side surrenders, 7.e., accepts our standards. Finally, moral 
force rests ultimately on physical force; for when it fails in a serious 
way, it is to physical force that it appeals. 

W. B. Manan. 


UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS. 





IS PURPOSE ONLY MECHANISM IMPERFECTLY 
UNDERSTOOD? 


N an article on ‘‘Purpose and Mechanism in Psychology,’’} Pro- 
fessor Guthrie represents the ideal of the psychologist as the 
reduction of all purpose to mechanism. For, he says, the psycholo- 
gist “‘must move in the direction of more exact prediction and hence 
in the direction of mechanistic description.’’ Again, ‘‘There is no 
hard and fast line between purposive and mechanistic description, 
but there are degrees of accuracy in prediction.’’ The inference 
left by his paper, that there is no hard and fast line between mecha- 
nism and purpose, because both are concerned with prediction and 
differ only in the accuracy with which prediction can be made, the 
present writer can not accept, and will attempt to establish the fol- 
lowing points: Mechanism is not an empirical finding of science, 
but a guide in its procedure, a guide to be followed because found 
useful. It is not a similarly useful guide in predicting the behavior 
of living beings, save in so far as mass and chemical composition are 
concerned. Purpose is a more helpful guide in anticipating the 
behavior of living beings; herein lies its justification. Lastly, the 
concept of mechanism and that of purpose apply to different dimen- 
sions of behavior and are not transmutable nor commensurable. 


I 


When we study the behavior of water we find that under appro- 
priate conditions it breaks up into two gases, hydrogen and oxygen, 
1 This JourNat, Vol. XXI, pp. 673-682. (No. 25, 1924). 
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in the proportion of two parts to one. This it does invariantly when 
the conditions are the same. The chemist does not say that water 
tends toward the composition of H,O, he says it is H,O. So it will 
behave to-day and to-morrow even as always in the past. He is 
sure that it will not change its composition, that is, its behavior, 
under Italian skies nor in the atmosphere of Indian or of Chinese 
nationality. 

He does not know that it will not, in the sense that he has em- 
pirical demonstration, until, indeed, he tries the experiment. Nor, 
having tried it, does he know, in an empirical sense, that to-morrow 
it will not show the influence of new skies or of new nationality and 
yield different proportions of these gases, or yield new gases. He 
believes it will act always the same, and so firmly does he believe 
it that he is apt to call you a silly philosopher and no scientist, if 
you suggest that one may doubt it. 

Yet there are many molecules of water whose behavior the chemist 
has not observed—or rather, there are exceedingly few whose be- 
havior he has observed. And when he finishes the observation it 
will be time to start again in order to discover whether they merely 
acted so once or whether they possess an abiding tendency so to act. 
Nor am I clear as to how he will observe a future tendency to act. 

The future tendency of which he speaks is something which he - 
infers, not something which he observes. 

Invariant behavior when the material substances and the material 
forces are the same—if they ever are!—is the ideal of the natural 
scientist with regard to all that he includes under the term ‘‘nature.”’ 
Natural law acts always the same when the conditions are the same. 
The scientist does not know it but he believes it, and the belief is the 
foundation of all natural science. 

When, therefore, we use profane language toward the electric 
bell which will not ring when the button is pressed, no one supposes 
that the bell will not ring in the sense that he supposes that the 
butler will not call his master if he refuses when asked to do so. 
If the bell does not ring it can not; but we do not say, nor think, 
that if the butler refuses to call his master it is necessarily because 
he can not. So when I curse the stones on which I slip and fall, I 
do not put it into the same class as I put the boy behind me who 
gave me a shove, unless I find that he, too, had been shoved. I am 
not such a primitive animist as to attribute malignity to the stone, 
although I may be primitive in a failure to control my emotions. 
But I do not suppose that kicking the stone will influence its future 
behavior in any manner comparable to the way in which a kick 
bestowed upon the mischievous boy may affect his behavior toward 
me in the future, or even toward the next pedestrian. 
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II 


The laws of mechanics predict with exactitude what the stone 
will do when it is kicked. But no laws of mechanics can predict 
what my hundred and thirty-five pounds of flesh will do after it 
has landed on the stone. You have to know my character, my dis- 
position, my past acts, my present state of mind, my consideration 
for the proprieties of the circumstance, or lack of appreciation of 
the proprieties, in order to predict my subsequent action. 

Neither will any chemistry or physiology of my structure enable 
you to predict whether I will swear, laugh, act humiliated, or appear 
unconcerned. Whatever I do will, of course, be in accordance with 
the laws of mechanics of bio-chemistry, and of physiology, but not 
predictable by those laws. For I act in accordance with those laws 
whether I weep or cry, sue the city council, or solemnly resolve to 
remove all loose stones so that no other citizen be injured here 
by falling on a loose stone. 

So far as mechanics are concerned, the possibilities of my future 
behavior are almost infinite, whereas only one kind of activity, only 
one direction of action, are possible to the stone which is kicked, and 
the limits of that action are fixed by the impetus of the forces which 
impinge upon it. To suppose otherwise is to give up the ideal of 
mechanism as implied to material bodies. 

But, the psychological mechanist will object, the human being is 
determined, but is determined by his past rather than by the impact 
of present forces. For the sake of the argument let us admit this. 
It is important to point out that the two determinations are of such a 
different order as to amount to describing by one term, determinism, 
two different classes of action. The stone in its reaction to the kick 
is not determined by its past history. When estimating the direction 
and distance it will travel it is not necessary to consider in what 
direction it had been travelling before coming to its present state 
of rest. Nor need you ask what companions it has had in the en- 
vironment. Nor does its claim to antiquity in the geological strata 
have anything to do with the matter. How it has responded in 
the past to personalities in the flesh or to materials of inanimate 
form is a consideration irrelevant to the present issue. In a word, 
its present reaction to the stimulus is not influenced by its past. It 
is just here that a living creature differs from a stone, and the 
‘‘higher’’ the creature the greater the difference. In such a situa- 
tion you can predict the behavior of wise men more accurately than 
you can predict the behavior of children or of fools, because the 
wise man is more apt to utilize his past. It is the past of the crea- 
ture which enables you with most assurance to predict his reaction 
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to the stimulus, and the prediction is the surer if he be a man of 
‘‘character’’ than if he be a man of uncertain and undependable 
disposition. His past acts he in some way carries with him as a 
present cause. Hence you can not with much accuracy predict his 
behavior unless you know him. In the case of an inanimate sub- 
stance you do not have to know it as an individual, but only its mass, 
position, and chemical composition. That is to say, you need know 
it only as a member of its class, not as an individual, for its unique 
individual history provides no clues to its future behavior under the 
impact of external forces. Exactly the converse is true of a living 
being, who, for purposes of prediction, is uniquely individual. 
Hence different elements enter into your equation; you must in- 
elude different kinds of observations in your calculus of probabilities. 
You are, therefore, dealing with events of a different order and you 
cover up a fundamental difference when you refer indiscriminately 
to both orders of events as determinism, 


III 


Purpose, then, lies in the individual and not ahead of nor out- 
side it. By observing its behavior you learn its purpose. What 
that purpose is is matter of inference. The concept of purpose is 
useful if it brings into one system of interrelations the acts which 
are interpreted as purposive. Thus the will to live, or the striving 
for life, may be called a purpose, because it makes intelligible a vari- 
ety of acts which otherwise seem to have no rationale. Granted this 
purpose to live, the variant responses of an organism to its outer and 
to its inner environment make a system which holds together as a 
unit, and also allows for great variability of action. Therein a 
bird differs from a rock. 

The bird acts in such manner as to secure life under varying 
circumstances, whereas the rock merely endures, never varying 
its reaction to external stimuli while its integrity persists. Or it 
slowly disintegrates in a manner clearly predetermined, whereas 
we do not know whether the bird will ‘‘overcome”’ its difficulties. 


IV 


This variance of reaction in a manner which secures the goal, 
the goal which we posit as the purpose, is the measure of the indi- 
vidual’s freedom. If it has only one reaction it is not so free as 
if it had more. In general, the lower animals have less freedom 
because they are more limited in the means, that is, show less varia- 
tion in securing the fulfilment of the purpose. 

But all freedom, of course, is relative. 
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To be absolutely free is to be omnipotent, and to have all free- 
dom is the same as having none at all. The wise man learns the 
limitations to his freedom, does not chafe at those limitations, but 
uses his freedom in the realm within which it is a reality. Now 
this freedom implies of necessity a certain consistency of action, a 
certain sameness in past and future. Only the man who allows 
the past to influence the present is free. Otherwise he achieves 
nothing summative, he fails to develop power, and in power alone 
freedom resides. If he is free you can predict within limits the sort 
of action peculiar to him, but not the details of action. 


V 


Finally, I must dissent from the conclusion that the aim of psy- 
chology is to resolve all action into mechanism, into a system of 
absolutely predictable behavior. We want that sort of world of 
material things, but not that sort of world of living beings. How 
promptly do we tire of one whose every word and act we can predict! 
When we know what story the man will tell under given circum- 
stances and all the details of that story, we seek to avoid the circum- 
stance which elicits the story. We soon tire of a writer who leaves us 
nothing to guess, whose sentiments in one chapter we can predict 
from the last chapter, whose one book is a cue to all the other books 
which he may write. We want the cue as to quality, but not as 
to details of thought and statement. In a word, we do not want 
life to be all surprises, but we want in it, so far as human beings are 
concerned, the element of surprise. We like to expect that the un- 
expected will meet us in human relations; and we are disagreeably 
surprised if our friends give us no surprises. 

We want to know about human action all that psychology can 
tell us, but we hope it will never be able to tell us everything. 

Nor am I one who fears that these hopes will be blighted. For 
the wiser men become, the greater is the range of their freedoms. 


Witson D. WALLIs. 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. 
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Logic. Part III. (The Logical Foundations of Science.) W. E. 
JoHNSON. London: Cambridge University Press. 1924. Pp. 
xxxvi + 192. 

Those who have followed Mr. Johnson through the first two parts 
of his Logic, will need no introduction to him: the calibre of work 
exhibited in these two volumes has marked him as one whom no one 
who is seriously interested in logical theory can afford to neglect. It 
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is pleasing to note that the same acumen and philosophical insight 
which characterised the former volumes has been maintained in his 
recent contribution. 

The outstanding feature of Part III is the author’s eminently 
successful attempt to give precision and exactness to the so-called 
inductive methods. This is done by two means. In the first place, 
such notions as substance, causality, event, and even ‘‘matter’’ and 
‘‘mind,’’ are subjected to critical examination, and as a result are 
accurately defined. In the second place, the inductive methods 
themselves are restated, and the principles of symbolism adapted to 
them. Mr. Johnson’s statement of the principle of eduction in a 
single formula marks what is, I believe, the first attempt to approach 
the inductive logie symbolically. 

Recalling Mr. Johnson’s thoroughness, one is not surprised at 
the outset to be plunged immediately into metaphysical discussions, 
even in a book which is professedly one in logical theory. The 
author’s excuse for this digression is in the fact that logicians have 
heretofore ‘‘deliberately excluded any discussion of the philosophical 
implications attached to these notions’’ (xvi). Consequently, we find 
ourselves presented in the ‘‘Introduction’’ with a brief survey of the 
metaphysical system from which Mr. Johnson sets out in his journey 
into logical theory. Ontologically it is dualistic; it ‘‘recognises a 
fundamental distinction between the psychical and the physical, and 
attributes reality to both in the same unequivocal sense’”’ (xix). For 
the notion of substance, the term ‘‘continuant’’ has been substituted, 
and this must be sharply distinguished from an occurrent, A continu- 
ant is ‘‘not a mere collection of occurrents’’ (xix) but ‘‘that which 
continues to exist throughout some limited or unlimited period of 
time, during which its inner states or its outer connections with other 
continuants may be altering or may be continuing unaltered’’ (xx). 
The continuant is contrasted with its states, and the relation of state 
to continuant is a unique one designated as ‘‘characterising.’’ A 
continuant may not be said to occur, only a state may occur, and 
‘‘anything that may be said to occur will be called an ‘occurrent’ ”’ 
(xxi). 

With this brief discussion, which is to be amplified later, we are 
plunged into the more strictly logical portion of the book. The 
first distinction is that between fact and law. This corresponds 
roughly to the distinction between the categorical and the hypothet- 
ical proposition. The universal of fact is expressed thus: ‘‘Every 
substantive PQ in the universe of reality is q if p,’’ and the universal 
of law, ‘‘Any substantive PQ in the universe of reality would be q if 
it were p’’? (6). The single assertion of fact takes the form “‘S is 
ey (9). 
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Two points should be suggested with regard to these distinctions. 
(1) Formally the only distinction between the universal of fact 
and the universal of law, is in the verb form. This indicates that 
the former refers only to the actual, whereas the latter refers to the 
possible as well. Actually, however, there is a sharp distinction in 
that necessity and contingency, as categories, may characterise law, 
but not fact. As applicable to fact, they refer only to description of 
fact, and are therefore designated as ‘‘nomic.’’ Suppose a fact ‘‘be 
described as a pgr which is x. So described it will be nomically neces- 
sary provided that any substantive characterised by pqr would be 
characterised by x; but it would be nomiecally contingent if anything 
characterised by pqr were not necessarily x’’ (9). Now the relation 
between necessity and contingency is expressed as follows: ‘‘The 
affirmation of law, or nomic necessity, implies the factual universal; 
but the negation of law—~.e., the affirmation of nomic contingency— 
does not imply the factual particular’’ (9). Speaking in terms of 
categorical and hypothetical propositions, this means simply that the 
hypothetical universal always implies the categorical, but the nega- 
tive of the hypothetical universal does not imply the categorical par- 
ticular. Applied to inductive methods, this evidently states that 
denial of a natural law does not imply that there are instances which 
contradict it. 

(2) If the single assertion of fact is represented as ‘‘S is P,” 
what is the reference of S, i.e., if 8 is uncharacterised how are we to 
know to what it refers in reality? How can it be distinguished, for 
example, from the proposition ‘‘T is P’’? The answer is that ‘‘sub- 
stantives can be distinguished apart from, and independently of, 
any adjectival characterisation’’ (2), 2.e., the substantives are given 
as distinect—‘‘the principle of distinction which is independent of 
characterisation’’ is ‘‘ultimately based on the psychological fact of 
separateness of presentment of the manifestations of reality’’ (3). 
Leibniz’ principle of the identity of indiscernibles is thus definitely 
disclaimed, if discernibility is always a matter of characterisation. 
Furthermore, in direct. opposition to objective idealism, the con- 
tent of the given can not be exhausted by an enumeration of uni- 
versals. 

The author now turns to the problem of ascertaining in just what 
way the degree of probability of an inductive conclusion depends 
upon the aggregate nature of the instances examined. After dis- 
cussing a certain ambiguity in the term ‘‘uniformity of nature,’ 
from which he concludes that ‘‘the paradox of scientific experiment”’ 
lies in ‘‘interfering with the course of nature, with the purpose of 
discovering more determinately the laws of nature’’ (19), he turns 
to an examination of the enumerative universal, ‘‘All examined p’s 
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are q’s.’’ The first principle to be examined is designated as the 
‘‘principle of specification.’’ It states that in an assortment of 
instances, ‘‘the instances examined shall agree with one another in 
no characters over and above those which are used to define the 
range of the generalisation’’ (23). Failure to define the instance 
accurately leads to the neglect of important aspects. For example, 
in examining the evidence for the proposition ‘‘Unsupported bodies 
fall,’’ it is essential that the qualifying phrase ‘‘near to earth’’ be 
added as a defining characteristic. The second and complementary 
principle is that which corresponds to Mill’s method of difference, 
i.e., instances should be drawn from different situations. The third 
principle is that stating that the validity of the induction is based 
not on the number but on variety of instances, and upon independ- 
ence of characters. Finally the validity rests upon ‘‘the comprehen- 
sive complexity with which a law correlating the examined instances 
ean be formulated’’ (28). Mr. Johnson admits frankly that this 
sort of induction gives us, at best, probability, and that ‘‘the degree 
of probability to be attached to a generalisation based upon facts 
varies directly with the degree of accordance between the generalisa- 
tion and the facts’’ (34). Fortunately, he realises, too, that the 
whole problem of this sort of induction lies in the precise definition 
of the term ‘‘varying degrees of accordance.”’ 

Chapter III, concerned with dependency and independency, 
undertakes to determine how from the data of observation, signified 
as ‘‘certain observed manifestations are characterised by the descrip- 
tive adjectives mnpqr’’ (36), we are able to pass to the inductive 
conclusion ‘‘all manifestations that are pqr are mn’’ (37). The 
first stage of this transition lies in the fact that ‘‘we conceive the 
characters which maintain their cohesion (i.e., mupqr) as forming a 
constant combination which is incapable of being destroyed by varia- 
tions in other concomitant characters’’ (38). The outcome of this 
consideration is the proposition: ‘‘There is some relation of depend- 
ence amongst the characters mnpqr.’’ Now it becomes necessary to 
determine which of these characters are dependent upon others. The 
procedure from this point on is simply an employment of the experi- 
mental methods. Thus if we find that ‘‘wherever one alone of the 
characters pqr has varied, then m and » will have been found to vary; 
and wherever all the characters pqr were jointly constant, m and n 
were found to be constant’’ (38), we can conclude that the char- 
acters p and q are independent of one another, and that the char- 
acters m and n are probably dependent upon them jointly. 

That type of inference which Mill calls ‘‘from particulars to 
particulars’’ Mr. Johnson prefers to call inference ‘‘from instances 
to instanees,’’ and he characterises it by the word ‘‘eduction.’’ It 
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is at this point that the author’s contribution is of particular import- 
ance. He makes clear the often confused distinction between infer- 
ence from particulars and inference by analogy, and sums up his 
results in a simple formula which may be taken as the form of all 
eductive inference. The outline of his derivation is this. In the 
argument from particulars to particulars we have a group of sub- 
stantives S,, S., $3, ... each of which is characterised by a common 
group of adjectives p,, p., p, ... p. Now if we have a new sub- 
stantive s, which is known to be characterised by the determinates 
1; Poy Pz - - - induction permits us to conclude that s is also char- 
acterised by p. Symbolically, the whole eductive scheme is stated in 
a simple formula 


SX P,P... Dm X81 8 ee SnX p (46) 


where x == characterises, and x=is-characterised-by. The conclu- 
sion is sx p. Put into the form of an example, this states the fol- 
lowing: John is characterised by rationality, two legs, and hair, all 
of which characterise James, Henry, and Charles, who are also mor- 
tal. Therefore John is himself mortal. There is nothing wanting 
here, either in precision or brevity. The further developments of the 
view present the conditions which must be fulfilled in order that any 
apparently new evidence should actually strengthen the required 
probability. 

A discussion of plurality of causes, according to Mr. Johnson, 
has a place in the logical foundations of science, because the notion 
occurs where scientific analysis is incomplete. To the claim that in 
plurality of causes there is no reciprocity between cause and effect, 
the author objects strenuously. Plurality of cause can be stated 
either in the form of the disjunctive proposition starting with the 
effect, ‘‘Every e, is either c, or c, orc, ... ”’ or in the form of a 
conjunctive proposition starting with the cause, ‘‘Every c, is e, and 
every C, is €, and every ¢, is e, etc.’’ (55). From the former propo- 
sition, given e, it is obviously impossible to infer anything with re- 
gard to the cause. But this is due, according to the author, not to 
any lack of reciprocity between cause and effect, but simply to the 
insufficiency of the analysis of the effect. Properly analysed, plural- 
ity of cause, stated with regard to the effect, is expressed in the form 
of a conjunctive proposition, ‘‘ Every e, f, is c, and every e, f, is ¢ 
and every é, f, is c,”’ (55). Consequently, given the effect, the cause 
is definitely determined. 

In his chapter on cause-factors, Mr. Johnson successfully removes 
the old-time paradox concerning cause and effect, which looks upon 
cause as preceding effect in time and as a result is unable to explain 
how a cause which has ceased to exist can operate upon an effect 
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which does not yet exist. The difficulty is quite analogous to the para- 
dox of Zeno’s concerning the impossibility of grasping motion as a 
series of positions. Interestingly enough, the author’s solution of the 
cause-effect paradox is very much the same as the solution which 
modern mathematical logic has given to Zeno’s puzzle. The latter 
paradox is removed by the simple expedient of asserting that with 
respect to a point in space or an instant in time, we can speak neither 
of motion nor of rest; motion and rest apply as concepts only to 
intervals. With regard to the cause-effect problem, the trouble here- 
tofore has been in dating the cause-factor at one moment of time, 
and the effect-factor at another. Mr. Johnson’s point is that ‘‘in- 
stead of dating a cause-occurrence and an effect-oceurrence at two 
separated moments of time, we must define the cause-occurrence as a 
process going on within a certain period of time, and the effect-occur- 
rence also aS a process going on within a certain period of time’’ 
(75). If the cause-process happens to be earlier than the effect-proc- 
ess, then the two periods must be taken as contiguous. Thus there 
is no instant which can be said to be between cause and effect. 

Mr. Johnson’s discussion of the continuant is, from my own point 
of view, the weakest part of the book. It is postulated upon very 
insecure grounds. Its only justification lies in the impossibility of 
explaining the categories of connection or determination without such 
an assumption (78, 86,99). The author finds it necessary to postu- 
late both a physical and a psychical continuant (82). The notion of 
the continuant is not based upon any perceived identity, for ‘‘sub- 
stantival continuance does not necessarily imply any adjectival 
changelessness’’ (81). Furthermore, one of the most important 
characteristics of substance is lacking, viz., its extension into un- 
limited future and infinite past. Mr. Johnson’s notion, on the other 
hand, ‘‘must be strictly limited to the periods in reference to which 
we can speak of change’’ (80). It turns out that the continuant 
is really not a single, simple existing element of reality at all, ‘‘for 
the only things which can be said temporally to exist are the mani- 
festations themselves’’ (100), and the ‘‘continuant is merely the 
sum of all the manifestations’’ or more precisely the name given 
to the ‘‘genuine whole or unity’’ constituted by these manifestations. 
Actually, therefore, it seems to me, the continuant is simply a name 
for any given cause-effect sequence. There can be no objections to 
calling such a sequence a continuant, but to identify the notion, even 
in the slightest degree, with the old concept of substance, can only 
lead to confusion. 

In his discussion of the application of causal notions to mind, the 
author far over-steps the limits of logical theory. Withal, his re- 
sults are interesting, especially from the point of view of the question 
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of freedom of the will. Two points may be suggested here which 
influence Mr. Johnson in the direction of attributing an absolute 
freedom to the will. (1) ‘‘A volition is immanently caused by 
such purely psychical processes as feeling, desire, knowledge and 
thought to which there are no neural or physiological correspond- 
ents’’ (xxx). (2) ‘‘In the psychical determination of physical ef- 
fects, foreknowledge is involved and we have attributed to fore- 
knowledge real causal efficacy’ (110). The volition is not uncaused, 
therefore, but responsible to the foreknowledge; this gives determi- 
nism. But there is freedom also because the immediate causal deter- 
minants of the volition are within consciousness. Since there is no 
physiological correlate to this foreknowledge, it will never be possible 
for the physiologist to predict action upon the basis of neural 
analysis. Consequently the sting of determinism is gone. The re- 
sult, of course, is a self-determinism, which is the most absolute form 
of freedom. 

Chapter IX is devoted to a discussion and illustrations of the two 
notions, immanent and transeunt causality. Both are based upon 
the concept of the continuant. Immanent causality is defined as 
‘‘the causality in which the cause occurrence and the effect occur- 
rence are attributed to the same continuant’’ and transeunt causality 
as the attribution of the cause and effect occurrences each to different 
continuants (128). As an example of the former, the author gives 
the first law of motion. The latter is exemplified where one particle 
transmits its motion to another. The relation between the two types 
is so close that ‘‘any concretely described causal process must be 
analysed into a conjunction of transeunt and immanent causality ; 
and neither types of causality are to be found actually sep- 
arate’’ (129). 

The notions of convergent and divergent causality, as developed 
in Chapter X, are rather obscure, due to an ambiguity in their defi- 
nitions. The former is defined as follows: ‘‘If both a change in a 
alone and a change in b alone would entail or point to a change in 
p, where a and b are cause-characters and p an effect-character, then 
we shall speak of the convergence of the cause characters a and b 
toward p’’ (143). The equivocation is quite apparent: If the em- 
phasis is upon the word both, 1.e., if a change in both a and b entails 
a change in p, then we evidently have a case of what is usually termed 
composition of causes; but if the emphasis is upon the word alone, 
i.e., if a change in a alone and also a change in b alone entails a 
change in p, then it is simply an instance of plurality of causes. The 
situation is the same with regard to divergent causality. Un- 
fortunately, the illustrations which make up the balance of the chap- 
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ter serve only to heighten the confusion, and we are left in the dark 
as to just what these two notions can mean. 

The discussion of order in the last chapter is open to a slight 
objection. In attempting to answer the question as to whether or 
not the cause-effect process is continuous, it becomes necessary to 
define continuity. Mr. Johnson’s definition is that ‘‘a continuous 
series is such that between any two non-identical Points, there is a 
Point non-identical with both’’ (163). But this is not sufficient to 
define continuity. Such a series as that constituted by the rational 
numbers, fractional and integral, would satisfy the author’s postu- 
late, for it is always possible to find a fraction between any two. 
Yet if this is to be called a continuum, it becomes necessary to provide 
some term for designating the series of real numbers, rational and 
irrational, which forms a type of order distinctly different from, and 
much more ‘‘compact’’ than, Mr. Johnson’s continuum. This is 
the true Cantorian continuum. Yet this slight error, or perhaps 
misapplication of terms, in no way invalidates the author’s general 
conclusions in regard to the temporal and spatial relations pertaining 
to the cause-effect sequence. 

The book concludes with an appendix on eduction in which this 
form of inference is developed in connection with the mathematical 
laws of probability. 

Unfortunately, the book as a whole labors under one defect, but 
it is a fault which is in no sense due to the author. Every investi- 
gator in logical theory finds himself in an unhappy dilemma when 
it becomes necessary for him to convey his results to others. In 
order that he may not be misunderstood, he must adopt a precise 
(and frequently awkward) terminology; but in such a case no one 
will take the trouble to try to understand him. On the other hand, 
he may employ a popular, loose terminology, in which case he will 
be read, but quite generally misunderstood and misinterpreted. Mr. 
Johnson is to be congratulated on having chosen the former in prefer- 
ence to the latter, and electing to be precise at the expense of popu- 
larity. For this reason I venture to predict that his book will never 
be generally read. It is too difficult for the layman, and must re- 
main a source of valuable information only for those sufficiently 
interested in logical theory to overcome the difficulties necessary to 
the securing of that information. 


A. CorNnELIUs BENJAMIN. 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 
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Charles Péquy: Mrs. F. A. MacCunn. Dream Symbolism and the 
Mystic Vision: B. H. Streeter. Francis William Newman: J. R. 
Mozley. 

AUSTRALASIAN JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGY AND PuHILOosopHy. Vol. 
II, No. 4. Religion and the Growth of Knowledge: J. 8S. Haldane. 
Kant—The Man, his Work and Thought: EZ. M. Miller. Problems of 
Spiritual Experience. (3) Love, The Idea and the One: W. R. 
Boyce Gibson. The Philosophy of Aquinas: W. Ryan. The Ter- 
centary of George Fox: Charles Strong. In Memoriam—F. H. 
Bradley: S. C. Lazarus. The Riddle of Law in a Civilized Society: 
Jethro Brown. Christianity and the Common Law: C. K. Allen. 
Stereoscopic and Pseudoseopic Vision: A. H. Martin. 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PsycHoLoey. Vol. XXXVI, No. 1. 
The Psychological and Educational Work of Granville Stanley Hall: 
S.C. Fisher. Some Present Tendencies of Psychology: C. 8S. Myers. 
The Reality of Chances: C. O. Weber. Progressive Relaxation: £. 
Jacobson. A Comparison of Sophisticated and Naive Subjects by 
the Association Method: D. Stumberg. An Experimental Study of 
Fear: V. Conklin and F. L. Dimmick. An Experimental Investiga- 
tion of the Influence of Certain Weather Conditions upon Short 
Periods of Mental Work: J. P. Bethel. The Reaction of Memory to 
Affective States: A. R. Stone. A Survey of the Intelligence and 
Environment of School Children: R. M. Ogden. 

JOURNAL OF EpucaTIONAL PsycHoLoey. Vol. XVI, No.1. The 
Regression of Siblings of Children Who Test at or above 135 IQ 
(Stanford-Binet): M. V. Cobb and L. 8S. Hollingworth. High Test 
Seores Attained by Sub-average Minds: O. W. Richards and S. C. 
Kohs. Memory by Visual and by Auditory Presentation: D. A. Wor- 
cester. A Study of the Prediction of High School Success: W. 
G. Rector. An Experimental Investigation of the Causes of Poor 
Spelling among University Students with Suggestions for Improve- 
ments: F. A. Kiefer and Paul V. Sangren. Note on Professor Kel- 
ley’s Formulas for Determining the Significance of Differences: K. 
J. Holzinger. Professor Kelley’s Reply. 
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ARCHIVES DE PsycHoLogir. Tome XIX, No. 74. La Loi du 
Développement Mental: Hugo Heinis. Contribution 4 1’Btude de 
l’Ergographie Bilatérale et Simultanée: F. Rimathé. Etude 
Technopsychologique. Le Remplissage des Cornets de Café: Léon 
Walther. Note sur la Localisation du Moi: Ed. Claperéde. 

Rivista Di Pstcotogia. Anno XX, No. 4. Pragmatismo ed etica 
kantiana: M. M. Rossi. Aspetto psicologico del concetto: G. Step- 
anow. La Psicologia bibliologica: F. Cavallaro Saitta. 

Bolandi, Jorge Calzada: Apuntes sobre Democracia. (Reprinted 
from the Rivista de Costa Rica, Aiio V, No. 12). San Jose: Trejos 
Hnos. 1924. 16 pp. 

Buermeyer, Laurence: The Aesthetic Experience. Merion, Pa.: 
The Barnes Foundation. 1924. 183 pp. $1.50. 

Dennes, William Ray: The Method and Presuppositions of Group 
Psychology. (University of California Publications in Philosophy, 
Vol. 6, No 1) Berkeley: University of California Press. 1924. 182 
pp. $2.00. 

Fryer, Douglas: Vocational Self-Guidance. Planning your life- 
work. Introduction by H. D. Kitson, and contributed chapters upon 
‘“‘The Business Professions’”’ by leading specialists of New York City 
and ‘‘The Business Professions for Women’’ by Lorine Pruette. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 1925. xvii+ 385 pp. $3.00. 

Fung, Yu-lan: A Comparative Study of Life Ideals. The way of 
of Decrease and Increase with Interpretations and Illustrations from 
the Philosophies of the East and the West. Shanghai: The Commer- 
cial Press, Ltd. 1924. xii +264 pp. 

Koch, Richards: Das Als-Ob im arztlichen Denken. (Bausteine 
zu einer Philosophie des ‘‘ Als-Ob,’’ Band 8). Leipzig: Résl & Cie. 
1924. 102 pp. 

Price, Maurice T.: Christian Missions and Oriental Civilizations. 
A Study in Culture-Contact. Shanghai: Edward Evans & Sons, 
Ltd. 1924. (New York: G. E. Steckert & Co.) xxvi-+ 578 pp. 
$3.75. 

Vivante, Leone: Note sopra in Originalité del Pensiero. Spe- 
cialmente concernenti la psicoanalisi e la psicologia. (Reprinted 
from Rivista di Cultura, Anno IV, Fase. 11e12). Rome: Maglione 
& Strini. 30 pp. 

Wilde, Norman: The Ethical Basis of the State. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press. 1924. 236 pp. $2.50. 

Wynne, John P.: Guide to Educational and General Psychology. 
Topics and Questions with Reading References for Guidance in 
Study and Discussion. New York: Fordham Publishing Co. 1924. 
vi + 84 pp. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The Iowa State Philosophical Conference met on January 20 and 
21 at which the following papers were read: ‘‘The Five Ways to 
Truth’’ by W. P. Montague of Columbia University; ‘‘An Attempt 
to Discover Sanctions for Professional and Business Ethics’’ by C. F, 
Taeusch of the University of Iowa; ‘‘The Philosophy of Dilthey in 
’ the Science of Literature’’ by Bonno Tapper of the University of 
Iowa; ‘‘The Real and the Subjective in Santayana’’ by J. D. Stoops 
of Grinnell College; ‘‘Some Aspects of an Introductory Course in 
Philosophy’’ by W. 8S. Newell of Coe College; ‘‘Empiricism and 
the Experimental Method in Philosophy’’ by E. D. Starbuck of the 
University of Iowa; and ‘‘The Origin of the Self in Social Conduct 
and Social Control’’ by G. H. Mead of the University of Chicago. 


We print below the table of contents of the two volumes, soon to 
be published, containing the papers read at the International Con- 
gress of the History of Religions which was held in Paris, October 
8-13, 1923. The volumes (about 500 pages each) also contain re- 
ports of the discussions which followed the reading of the papers. 
The subscription price is 45 franes. Subscriptions should be sent 
to the publisher, M. Edouard Champion, 5 Quai Malaquais, Paris 
VI°, France. 

Sections I er XII 


I. Méthodes, Anthropologie, Ethnographic, Démographie religieuses, 
Psychologie religieuse. 


XII. Enseignement de l’histoire des religions. 


L. Dorison (Dijon) : L’objet de histoire des religions et la méthode 
des sciences naturelles. 

P. TrIssonnizRE (Bruxelles) : L’animisme dans la poésie et la philo- 
sophie contemporaines,. 

A. Van Gennep (Paris): ‘‘Le culte de saint Antoine ermite en 
Savoie. 

M. Pueuist (Florence) : La méthode en histoire des religions. 

F. Sartiaux (Paris) : L’origine et 1’évolution de la métaphysique et 
l’histoire des religions. 

R. KrecuinGer (Bruxelles) : Les principes fondamentaux de la men- 
talité primitive et les cadres généraux de la pensée religieuse. 

C. Scuuwer (Paris) : Le réalisme mystique dans 1’art religieux. 

C. A. Bernoutui (Bale): J. J. Bachofen et le « Natursymbol ». 

P. Sarntyves (Paris): Le Miracle de Josué arrétant le soleil et la 
méthode comparative. 

Dr. V. Buaten (Paris): Le folklore flamand contemporain: les suc- 
cesseurs du féticheur primitif. 
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G. Porsson (Paris): Les influences ethniques dans les religions 
anciennes. 

G. BerGuUER (Genéve) : La mysticisme et les Ségles de foi. 

C. Toussaint (Aix-Marseille): Le réle et l’organisation des cours 
d’histoire des religions dans les Facultés des Lettres. 


Section II 


Il. Religions préhistoriques. Religions des non-civilisés ou demi- 
civilisés, Africains, Océaniens, Américans, Amérique pré- 
colombienne. : 

A. C. Kruyt (La Haye): La momification des morts et la croyance 

a l’immortalité chez les habitants du centre de Célébes. 

Dr. CapiTaAN (Paris): Les figurations magiques des grottes quater- 

naires. 

A. VAN GENNEP (Paris) : Le totémisme préhistorique. 

§. CzARNOWSKI (Varsovie): Le morcellement et les limitations de 

1’étendue dans la religion et la magie. 

A. Van GenNeEpP (Paris): Essai d’un classement des modes de la 


sépulture. 

M. Marcovu (Paris): Observations sur les attributs des dieux du 
Pulqué. 

Dr. J. River (Paris): Coutumes funéraires des Indiens de 
l’Equateur. 


Sections III er IV 


IIT. Religions des peuples de l’Orient antique: Egyptiens, Assyro- 
Babyloniens, Phéniciens, etc. 


IV. Religion des Hébreuz, Israélites et Juifs. Exégése de l’Ancien 
Testament. Littérature talmudique et rabbinique. Ju- 
daisme contemporain. 


E. NaviuuE (Genéve) : La méthode historique appliquée a 1’Ancien 
Testament. 

Cu. ViroLLEAup (Paris) : Les récentes découvertes en Syrie au point 
de vue de l’histoire des religions. 

G. Poisson (Paris) : Des influences ethniques dans la religion égyp- 
tienne. 

G. Contenau (Paris) : Les divinités hittites et le panthéon sumérien. 

Ap. Lops (Paris) : Le réle de la tradition orale dans la formation des 
récits bibliques. 

H. IneHotr (Copenhague) : The Levirate and Palmyra. 

L. p—E SaussurE (Genéve): Le cadre astronomique des visions de 
1’Apocalypse. 

8. Remacu (Paris) : Le souper chez la sociére. 
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Mayer LAMBERT (Paris) : Sur le premier chapitre de la Genése, 

Ap. Lops (Paris): De certains points de la tradition sur Samson. 

R. Dussaup (Paris) : Observations en faveur de l’authenticité de la 
lettre addresée par Sennachérib 4 Ezechias et rapportée dang 
Isaie XX XVII, 10, 13 (II Rois, XTX, 10, 18). 

M. Hauer (Berne) : Le Deutero Zacharie et son point de veu escha- 
tologique. 

D. Berman (Dijon) : Esquisse historique d’une doctrine juive. 

J. Wert (Paris) : La place du « dogme » dans le judaisme. 

A. Lotsy (Paris) : Sur l’origine de la prophétie dite de Joél. 

A. Causse (Strasbourg): Les origines étrangéres et la tendance 
humaniste de la sagesse juive. 

A. Danon (Paris): Réminiscences mythologiques dans le Talmud. 

B. Hetier (Budapest) : L’évolution du judaisme d’aprés les contes 
hébreux. 


Sections V et VI 


V. Religions de l’Inde et de la Perse. Manichéisme. Philosophie 
religieuse de l’Inde contemporaine. 
VI. Religions des Chinois, Japonais, Finnois. Religions de 1’Asie 
centrale. 
P. OLTRAMARE (Genéve) : Le Mahabharata, témoin du conflict de la 
tradition et de l’esprit de nouveauté. 
P. Masson-OursEu (Paris): L’idée de pramana et la scolastique 
indienne. 
L. DE SAUSSURE (Genéve): La cosmologie religieuse en Chine, dans 
1’Iran et chez les prophétes hébreux. 
J. Hackin (Paris) : Les influences bouddhiques dans la constitution 
de l’iconographie des Bon-po du Thibet. 
Axamartsu (Paris): Sur une coutume de l’ancien Japon. 


Sections VII er IX 


VII. Religions préhelléniques du bassin de la Mer Egée. Religions 
du monde grec et hellénistique. Religion des Romains. 
IX. Religions des Celtes, des Germains, des Celto-Slaves et des 
Slaves. 
VacHER Burcu (Oxford): Cretan descriptions and foundations of 
Western culture and Religion. 
F, Sartraux (Paris): Les origines de la philosophie grecque et les 
religions de salut. 
W. Vouuerarr (Utrecht): Le péan delphique a Dionysos. 
H. J. Rose (Aberystroyth) : Le culte des héros et les dieux manes. 
R. Vauuois (Bordeaux) : Observations sur le culte des Lares. 
A. BouLuaneer (Fribourg) : Les origines de 1’Orphisme. 
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Mitos& VassircH (Belgrade) : Apercu de la religion préhistorique en 
Serbie. 

TH. ZIELINSKI (Varsovie) : L’évolution religieuse d’Euripide. 

J. TouTAIN (Paris) : Les sacrifices humains et le culte des divinités 
fluviales, principalement dans l’antiquité greque. 

Sr. CZARNOWSKI (Varsovie): L’arbre d’Esus, le taureau aux trois 
grues et le culte des voies fluviales en Gaule. 

P, OLTRAMARE (Genéve) : L’humanisation progressive de la religion 
sous la république 4 Rome. 

H. JEANMAIRE (Paris) : La politique religieuse d’Antoine et de Cléo- 
patre. 

J. CARCOPINO (Paris) : A propos de l’interprétation de la Basilique de 
la Porta Maggiore. 

L. Lescut (Paris): Sur une inscription de Terracine; correction a 
Ephemeris epigraphica VIII, no. 632. 

A. Bayet (Paris) : Les sacrifices humains en Gaule, rapports de la 
morale et de la religion a l’époque druidique. 

J. S. Bystron (Posnan) : Les rites agraires chez les Slaves et les ori- 
gines des cultes agraires. 

G. Poisson (Paris) : Des influences ethniques dans la religion irlan- 
daise. 


Sections VIII ger XI 


VIII. Christianisme antique. Exégése néotestamentaire. Christian- 
isme médiéval (Occident et Orient). Scolastique. Droit 
canon, Iconographie et musique sacrées. 

XI. Christianisme modern et contemporain: 1° Catholicisme. 2° 
Eglises issues de la Réforme. 3° Eglise d’Orient. 4° 
Fglise russe. 

C. A. BerNouLui (Bale): Quelle était: la personnalité divine du 

« Dieu Pére » de Jésus dans les synoptiques? 

M. Goaust (Paris) : Le Christ glorifié et la tradition sur las résurrec- 

tion dans le Christianisme primitif. 
P. G. Durvitte (Paris) : Sur une interprétation gnostique de Daniel. 
R. Genestan (Caen): Thomas Becket et la décrétale Etsi clerici 
(ce. 4, X, II, I). 

G. W. CoopLanp (Liverpool) : Un ouvrage inédit de Jean de Legnano, 
le Somnium de 1373. 

D. Sipersky (Paris) : Les citations de 1’Ancien Testament dans les 
Evangiles. 

Dr. P, L. CoucHoup (Paris) : L’état actuel du probléme synoptique. 

P. Auraric (Strasbourg) : La chanson de sainte Foy et les Croisades. 

P. Auraric (Strasbourg) : Christianisme et gnosticisme. 

Eve. pe Faye (Paris) : De l’influence du scepticisme gree sur la pen- 

sée chrétienne au n° et au mI° siécle, 
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Cu. GuiaNEBERT (Paris): Remarques d’exégése sur Phillipiens, II, 
6-11. 

H. Pernor (Paris): De l’importance de la grammaire historique 
dans la question des Evangiles, 

A. Loisy (Paris): Sur le style rythmé de 1’instruction sur la Céne 
dans la premiére aux Corinthiens. 

Marc Buiocu (Strasbourg): Une légende médiévale: la vie d’outre- 
tombe du roi Salomon. 

M™¢ Louxiwés (Paris): Les éléments rythmiques et chromatiques de 
la musique byzantine. 

P, ALPHAND&RY (Paris) : L’ordalie et la prophétie comminatoire. 

J. B. Pineau (Montpellier) : Erasme et la divinité de Jésus-Christ. 

J. JARECKI (Leopol) : L’évolution de 1’idée religieuse chez Pascal. 


SEcTION X 


Islam primitif, moderne et contemporain. Secte de l’Islam. 

K. Z. MeHmep Fuap Bey (Constantinople) : Les origines du Bekta- 
chisme. 

L. Massienon (Paris): La méditation coranique et les origines du 
lexique soiifi. 

B. NrxrtInE (Paris) : Thémes religieux dans les textes kurdes de la 
collection Nikitine. 

Dr. J. Hercer (Nimes) : Les Hamadchas marocains. 

V. Minorsky (Paris): Les nouvelles données sur la religion des 
Ali-Haqq (Ali-Allaki). 

H. Basset (Rabat) : Ibn Toumert chef d’Etat. 

K, Z. Meumep Fuap Bey (Constantinople) : Une institution magique 
chez les anciens Tures: Yat ou pierre de pluie. 

P. Deny (Paris) : Une réforme récente: la Khoutbé en langue turque. 

G. Frerranp (Paris) : La situation actuelle de 1’Islam 4 Madagascar. 


The twenty-fifth meeting of the Western Division of The Ameri- 
ean Philosophical Association will be held during the Easter recess, 
April 9, 10, and 11, at the University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 
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